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ROOSEVELT ASKS FOR TARIFF POWERS 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to Con- 

gress on March 2, asking power to raise or 
lower tariffs by a maximum of 50 per cent as an 
aid to the conclusion of reciprocity agreements, 
marks the most significant step thus far in the 
Administration’s campaign to revive dwindling 
American trade. The need of a fundamental re- 
vision in the commercial policy of the United 
States has long been evident. Despite increased 
domestic business activity, the volume of imports 
and exports for 1933 was scarcely half of that in 
1929; while the decline in value, measured in dol- 
lars, Was more than two-thirds. Expressed in 
terms of gold, which is still the international 
measuring-rod, the loss has been even more start- 
ling. In January 1934 the gold value of American 
trade was 79 per cent less than in January 1929, 
and 8 per cent below that of January 1933. 


The President’s plea for tariff powers comes 
shortly after the formation, on February 12, of 
an Export-Import Bank for the purpose of financ- 
ing exports to the Soviet Union, followed in turn 
by the establishment of two additional banks — 
one to facilitate trade with Cuba and the second 
to perform a similar function for other foreign 
countries. Under the present law, as Mr. Roose- 
velt points out, the government is prevented from 
taking more direct action to increase trade op- 
portunities by its inability “to make fair offers 
for fair opportunities.” Recognizing that Ameri- 
can exports cannot be permanently increased 
without a corresponding increase in imports, the 
President asks for prompt consideration of his 
request by Congress “to spare in part, at least, 
the heart-breaking readjustments” on the part of 
agriculture and industry “that must be necessary 
if the shrinkage of American foreign commerce 
remains permanent .... Legislation such as this,” 
he adds, “‘is an essential step in the program of 


national economic recovery which the Congress . 


has elaborated during the past year.” 


In requesting power to adjust tariffs by ex- 
ecutive action, the President deserves the support 
of all except the representatives of the weakest 
and least indigenous of American industries. 
While the determination of tariff policy legally 
and properly belongs to Congress, experience of 
over a century has shown that a large legislative 
body is peculiarly unsuited to the task of adjust- 
ing specific rates in line with clear-cut national 
policy. Because of the strength of vested inter- 
ests, attempts at general tariff revision have al- 
most invariably led to log-rolling and an ultimate 
raising of duties without regard to the best in- 
terests of the nation as a whole. Although the 
very nature of tariffs as an instrument of priv- 
ilege makes the elimination of undue pressure by 
special interests difficult, there is reason to believe 
that an administrative body might prove more 
effective in holding such influences to a minimum. 
In order to prevent abuse of power by a Presi- 
dent subservient to special groups, it would be 
wise to allow the President to change tariff rates 
only on the recommendation of a non-partisan re- 
search board such as the Tariff Commission, or 
a new body constituted for that specific purpose. 


Economists differ regarding the advisability of 
relying on reciprocal agreements as a means of 
tariff reduction. Many fear that the practice of 
bargaining with individual countries will result 
in special arrangements which will accentuate 
national friction by multiplying existing inequali- 
ties, and thereby make the adoption of a con- 
sistent American tariff policy impossible. The 
bargaining psychology as such, they assert, is 
based on false economic principles because it as- 
sumes that tariffs are “protective” and that any re- 
duction is a “concession” to be made only when 
necessary to obtain “concessions” from other coun- 
tries. Many other authorities, while granting the 
dangers involved in the bargaining method, favor 
reciprocity as the only practicable means of re- 


ducing trade barriers at the present time. By re- 
taining the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause, it is possible to eliminate many of the 
worst features of bargaining and assure an in- 
crease rather than merely a diversion of trade. 


The Administration’s position in negotiating 
with foreign countries has been considerably 
strengthened by the Senate’s action on Febru- 
ary 28 shelving a resolution which called on the 
President for details regarding war debt negotia- 
tions. To have raised the debt issue in Congress 
in conjunction with that of the tariff would only 
have served to arouse undesirable nationalist sen- 
timent and blur the basic problems involved in 
reviving international trade. It would also have 
destroyed the possibility, once more seriously dis- 
cussed, that France might resume payments on a 
basis similar to that accepted by Great Britain. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART 


Can Spain Avoid Dictatorship ? 


Spain’s cabinet crisis of March 1 failed to re- 
lieve the acute tension prevailing between the 
country’s Right and Left forces. Premier Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, who had taken office on Decem- 
ber 16 following the conservative victory in the 
Cortes elections, was obliged to resign, but re- 
turned to power two days later with a cabinet 
differing only slightly from the Right Center coa- 
lition he had previously headed. The crisis had 
been precipitated when Diego Martinez Barrio, 
Minister of the Interior and a Mason, issued an 
order authorizing municipal officialk—many of 
whom are now Socialists—to forbid Catholic 
funerals in cases where religious ceremonies 
might lead to disorders. The Catholics denounced 
this order as discriminatory and withdrew their 
support from the government, thus forcing the 
retirement of Martinez Barrio. President Alcala- 
Zamora then demanded the resignation of the 
whole cabinet, apparently in the hope that a 
strong coalition of Center and Right elements 
could be organized. 


The new cabinet, however, fails to realize these 
expectations. With most of its members drawn 
from the Center, it is another minority govern- 
ment, holding office only on sufferance of the 
Right-wing groups. Its only definitely Rightist 
representative is Minister of Communications 
Cid of the Agrarian party. Gil Robles, leader of 
the Catholic Popular Action, has expressed dis- 
appointment with the new régime, refusing to 
pledge his support until the cabinet’s policies have 
been defined, while the backing of the Catalan 
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Right is contingent on certain budget modifica- 
tions. 

The Right forces, despite their strength in parli- 
ament, hesitate to take power, largely for fear of 
provoking a violent reaction on the Left. Lerroux, 
however, can insure conservative support only by 
modifying the anti-clerical and labor legislation 
of the Azania administration. The Left forces are 
vigorously opposed to alteration of these reforms. 
The Socialists, moreover, alarmed by the reported 
growth of Fascist sentiment and not unmindful 
of recent events in Austria, fear that the advent 
of a Right government may presage either dic- 
tatorship or return of the Monarchy. Although 
disunity still plagues the Left forces and has di- 
vided the Socialists into “reform” and “revolu- 
tionary” wings, Largo Caballero, leader of the 
latter faction, has threatened to oppose Right ag- 
gression by violent revolution and a proletarian 
dictatorship. Thus both Right and Left are ap- 
parently moving toward rejection of parliamen- 
tarianism. Only if the Center can increasingly 
absorb from the Right those elements which have 
formerly been anti-Republican, will it be sufficient- 
ly strong to withstand the threat of dictatorship. 
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